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THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER 


CLARA C, EWALtT 
East Technical High School, Cleveland 


Thz monthly news-magazine of the high school is an 
anomaly in the field of journalism. It is indeterminate in 
its purpose. It is not a magazine; it is not a newspaper in 
- any sense, if it is true that news must be new. Events of 
the past only are chronicled, and two-thirds of these events 
are four weeks old. How they can lay claim to being news 
:s hard to understand; and that young persons, fifteen to 
nineteen years old, can find interest in them is unbelievable. 
The truth is, they do not. The only purpose served by the 
news columns is as an archive in which a permanent record 
of an event is preserved for those who keep their papers. 
And for those few what an awakening when, after college 
days are over, they run across the files! I have heard for- 
mer high-school editors say, “Was I like this at eighteen? 
Are these editorials the record of my best thought? It 
seems to me that I recall ideas and aspirations and feelings 
that aren’t hinted at here, even though I was a callow youth. 
_ How Bill and I used to love the long road in autumn and 
the woods at chestnutting time, and how we used to kick 
up the dust as we trudged along! I guess we used to do 
some tall talking, too. Rather keen thinkers for youngsters 
of our age, and interested in everything! Where is the rec- 
ord of this in this publication? Here, by the Great Horn 
Spoor, is an article by old Bill! ‘How to Attain Success.’ 
Now how did he happen to write about that? What’s his 
big idea? ‘Industry brings success.’ Well, well! Not a 
rew idea, it strikes me. Why didn’t somebody put us on 
the right track. What are teachers for, anyway?” 
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This is, I believe, not overdrawn, for the type of boy who 
is made editor of a magazine is alive, is the best material 
in the school. Is it thinkable that if he were shown how to 
make a magazine of excellence he would fail to see and 
profit ? 

I have attempted to show that the high school magazine 
can not print real news. In that case it should not print 
news at all. It should be a magazine, pure and simple. 
And here it may not be amiss to show what changes are 
necessary to make it a real reflector and interpreter of a 
school of high aim and accomplishment. There should 
be a constant effort to improve the quality of the material. 
There should be better stories and verse. Frankly, I do 
not believe that the stories in the magazines represent the 
best that is written in many schools. ff it does, then the 
excelience of English teaching in the larger schools (the 
very small ones do not support papers) is not marked. One 
might even say he did not believe that the stories in some 
magazines would pass muster with any teacher of English. 
The truth is there are good teachers in every school, but 
the magazine fails to get the best output of the classes. 
The editor does not solicit the best, and the already over- 
worked teacher finds no time to offer it. 


Jokes are snags which trip many a paper that is other- 
wise excellent, so that it stumbles along constantly at a gait 
which marks it as a common-place and shoddy publication. 
There ought to be a humorous department consisting of a 
truly funny sketch and original jokes. Every school has 
at least one pupil who can write real humor,—not a hint 
that a prominent senior has been driving a girl about in his 
car—, in a word, not personalities. Cure your humorist of 
writing personalities by showing him an article from a 
rural journal about a swain and his sweetheart. Show him 
that the only real joke is the one which can be universally 
appreciated; that no fun depending for its point on one’s 
knowing a pupil personally is worth printing. Tell him 
that when he prints such humor he acknowledges that his 
magazine is purely local,—that he even leaves out of ac- 
count his exchange list, parents of the pupils, alumni and 
ex-students. Make him see that in reality a good many 


persons read his publication, and that what he prints must 
be understood by all. 


If he copies jokes from other magazines, he should give 
credit for them and should copy them exactly. He should 
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not make popular students of his own school say the clever 
things the originator of the joke attributed to Jack and Jill. 
Mildly calling attention to this point is all that will be neces- 
sary. Boys are straightforward. They don’t want to pass 
off somebody else’s humor as their own. Giving credit 
where credit is due will make a school editor straighten his 
shoulders and pride himself on the honesty of his publi- 
cation. 

The third point which I wish to emphasize is this: the 
magazine should have a personality, and a personality that 
appeals. It should have some degree of real beauty so that 
an intelligent man of thirty would instinctively pick it up, 
and after at least glancing through it, exclaim with more 
sincerity than elegance, “Rather keen kids, I’ll say!” Is 
this asking too much? Your pupils are keen, and a stupid 
magazine misrepresents your school. But they need guid- 
ance. Experiment a bit yourself. Hand the ordinary 
school magazine to a grown-up whose child has no article 
in it. Watch his face to see what he thinks of it. 

The high school magazine, then, should be improved or 
abandoned. In reality, I hold a brief in favor of the weekly 
newspaper which makes a study of the technique of news- 
writing and editing, and which will succeed in any school 
of six hundred pupils. ; 

There are certain conditions which are favorable for the 
best teaching. The class-room atmosphere should be as 
nearly as possible that of real life. The pupil should be 
natural in his work; he should want to do it. Each reci- 
tation should have a specific aim,—something definite that 
is to be accomplished by the class, with as little interference 
as possible on the part of the guide, the teacher. In a 
word, we believe today in the socialized recitation. 

All teachers know how pedagogical theory and practice 
generally seem separated, how we patiently plod after or 
breathlessly pursue an ideal which, after months of en- 
deavor, we seem able only to approximate. But East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, offers a course in newspaper 
writing and editing which, after careful experimentation, 
we believe nearly satisfies ideal conditions. 

Theory of news-writing is studied, with the best news- 
papers as texts, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday one 
period. On Monday and Tuesday eighth, ninth, and tenth 
periods (1:45 to 4:00 p.m.) comes the real practice when 
news is written for the school paper and the office of the 
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weekly “Scarab” becomes a real newspaper office with an 
editor, a sporting editor, a staff of reporters, and all the 
machinery of a city newspaper room. Some reporters have 
‘beats’ which they cover; other assignments are given out 
from the desk by the boy editor. Cubs hurry out, get the 
news, come back and write it. Now the atmosphere of a 
newspaper office with its bustle, its sharp commands, its 
noise, is fascinating. Printers say a newspaper man never 
forgets the smell of the ink. There are other reasons, per- 
haps more intelligible to one who has not experienced the 
fascination of the stern eye of the busy city editor, but who 
knows youth, why news-writing offers an opportunity no 
high school of six hundred pupils or over should neglect. 
No pupil likes to sit still. Here is real work which carries 
with it no necessity for any such unnatural restriction. The 
reporter is in and out of the office half a dozen times during 
the afternoon. The sceptical may worry for fear that the boy 
will linger about the halls chatting with his fellows. Not so. 
He rushes back. The copy reader (the teacher) frequently 
says with all seriousness, “Don’t run! Only a fire or a 
murder necessitates that. Just aim to make good time.” 
The reporter loves the freedom. He feels that he is on his 
own initiative—that it is “up to him.” He enjoys match- 
ing his wits against those of others; he feels an especial 
zest, as does any good reporter, in getting news which the 
person he is interviewing gives out grudgingly. .He enjoys 
it doubly if the person is a teacher. He likes the import- 
ant place he holds in the life of his school and the respect 
. Whicit is accorded him because he represents the “Scarab.” 


The atmosphere of the office is that of real life so that 
the pupil likes his work. There is, moreover, a definite aim 
‘0 be accomplished,—a real problem to be solved. The end 
'n view is, by social co-operation, to get out the paper each 
week and to get it out exactly on time. Not only is this 
aim in the mind of the teacher; every member of the staff 
from the editor to the greenest “cub” is consciously, spon- 
taneously, even most gleefully, working toward it. There 
is no grumbling when a reporter fails to get the ‘lead’ and 
the work has to be revised. What if the article does have 
to be re-written? It will be worth doing, for it is for some- 
thing. Any teacher who has asked a pupil to re-write an 
ordinary theme, and who has watched the effect of her re- 
quest on the face of her pupil, will know that much is 
gained here. Not only is the aim in mind; it is actually 
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accomplished. Thursday at 11 a.m. there is the result, 
more or less good, in cold print. 

Another fact which brings out co-operation is this: as 
each reporter pastes’ up his string, there is some rivalry as 
to the amount of copy each is able to turn in for an issue. 
Thus at first all wanted to write heads for their own stories, 
were disappointed if they failed to be assigned to stories 
tor which they had given the editor a “hunch,” and were 
hurt when their copy was given to a “re-write man.” After 
a few weeks it made no difference to them to what they were 
assigned. They saw that shorter squibs as well as front 
page stories were necessary if the paper were to cover the 
news. They also noticed without any word from the 
teacher that the best reporters were sent out on the big 
stories. The inference was that the length of their strings 
depended on their own improvement. 

Apart from the fact that news-writing offers the proper 
general conditions for the socialized recitation, there are 
specific opportunities for the pupil to cultivate personal 
characteristics which will make him a desirable social unit. 
He must for one thing cultivate a fine personal honor. If 
a pupil writes up Tuesday an event which the faculty man- 
ager of athletics “tipped him off” would occur on Wednes- 
day, he must not whisper it among his friends. A fine op- 
portunity to exercise self control! News is frequently given 
school reporters two weeks before it is to be released. 
Never has such a confidence been violated. 


There is a constant struggle to gain accuracy. The re- 
porter soon sees how misspelled names bring his paper 
into disrepute and lose friends and subscribers. Moreover, 
he has the mistake called to his attention by the boy whose 
name was misspelled and this is far more effective than 
anything the teacher could say. “So you think I’m Bill 
H-o-a-g-l-a-n-d, do you?” says the football player to the 
sporting editor. “Well I want to introduce myself. I’m 
Hogeland, H-o-g-e-l-a-n-d. Of course I thought you'd 
known me for some time; but if not, shake and get ac- 
quainted !” 

The reporter must be alert, for he must catch hints of 
the future plans of clubs and athletic teams. Here it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that no school weekly 
or semi-weekly can print news at all unless it is future 
news. An election of a senior class president gets noised 
about even in a large school. Nobody cares to read about 
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it five days after it has occurred. But everybody wants to 
know the cast of the club playlet to be given next week; 
the date of the next senior party; the name of the mid- 
year play, when and where “tryouts” will be held, and who 
will be eligible. An article showing how many are in the 
running for the honor of valedictorian will be eagerly read 
in March. A feature about the youngest boy in school, or 
the one who leads in scholarship, the blind student who 
stands high in his studies, or the alumnus who is doing un- 
usual things, will make good reading. Future athletic 
“dope” is eagerly scanned. An interview with the principal 
which shows his views as to a matter of paramount impor- 
tance in school at the time will sell papers. An authentic 
announcement that the football coach will resign at the end 
of the year will make the paper respected. To get news of 
this kind the staff, of course, must not only be alert enough 
to know they want such news, but they must have the con- 
fidence and respect of the Powers-that-be. But there is no 
such thing as old news. And thus it must be. Alertness 
and trustworthiness will bring respect, and the paper will 
be a real little news medium. | 

Of course it is understood that the staff must be taught 
to write in real news style. School credit should not be 
given otherwise. There are many books on the technique 
of news-writing, and it can not be impressed too strongly 
that because a boy can write excellent English, it by no 
means follows that he can turn out the simplest news article 
without special guidance. This fact is passed by with a fine 
indifference by some high school papers which seem to be- 
leve that an issue is a newspaper simply because it is not a 
magazine. Nothing could be farther from the truth. There 
is a iechnique for every department of the paper. For in- 
stance, a head must give in a pithy way the main idea of the 
article; it must contain a verb; successive “banks”? must 
follow each other logically; it must be meaty—‘a’s” “an’s” 
and “the’s” should be omitted; spaces must be counted to 
make it “white out.” 

The writing of a good head is, without exception, the 
best exercise to be had in writing pointed English. Its equal 
is not to be found if one runs the entire gamut of texts. 

As I said before, there is a technique for every depart- 
ment. The pupil must be taught to find his lead; he must 
learn that newspaper English is plain English. The make-up 
editor must be taught his business. The faculty supervisor 
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must study these matters before he undertakes to be a 
guide. But a teacher is a busy person. How is she to 
find time to attend to all this? She must be exempted 
from some other duty if the publication be a monthly or 
bi-weekly magazine; she should be relieved from two 
classes each day if the school publish a weekly newspaper. 
Under other circumstances either the paper or the teacher 
suffers. Both usually show the strain. 

Ar entire article might be written on the merits of the 
school magazine as compared with those of the newspaper. 
Suffice it to say here that the present news-magazine is an 
anomaly in the field of journalism. It is neither newspaper 
uor magazine. It has great possibilities for good. Person- 
ally I believe that the weekly newspaper is the great op- 
portunity of the school of over six hundred pupils. 


With this leaflet by Miss Ewalt, dealing with problems of 
the school-paper, the editor is sending you a “sample copy” 
of the Dynamo which is issued weekly by the students of 
the Newton Technical High School. Two years ago our 
monthly magazine seemed about to perish. Financially it 
could no longer survive. Still more threatening was the 
waning interest of the pupils. Rather than give up a school 
paper altogether, we transformed our somewhat chaotic, 
irregrlar miscellany into a regular weekly newspaper. In 
almost every way the results have been so gratifying that 
we probably shall never return to the older, more sedate, 
and more classic form of school publication. 

The advantages of a weekly newspaper over a monthly 
magazine, as demonstrated by our Newton experiment, may 
he summarized as follows: 

1. Popularity among pupils. Our monthly magazine never 
had nigher than a 70% subscription of the school member- 
ship. The average subscription was about 60%. The first year 
of the weekly saw a jump to 92%, and this past year it 
reached 96%. This increase, furthermore, was accompanied 
by an advance from fifty to seventy-five cents in the sub- 
scription price. Another evidence of the popularity of the 
weekly newspaper is the eagerness with which the whole 
school waits at 1.50 every Monday for its distribution. 
Boys that never even subscribed to the magazine remain in 
their seats to read the “latest edition.” Should a room be 
overiooked by the business manager, there is a hue and 
cry of distress throughout the building. 
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2. Financial standing. The weekly Dynamo has paid 
for itself with practically no advertising. Moreover, the 
staff has been able each year to put out several double 
numbers and a Senior issue of sixteen pages. All this has 
been made possible by the subscribers paying their dues, an 
ideal under the old regime never attained. 


3. Contributions increased. Like most school papers, 
our monthly magazine was the work of a few pupils, the 
half dozen Juniors and Seniors of literary bent doing prac- 
tically all the writing. During its first year the weekly 
newspaper contained signed articles from sixty-seven dif- 
ferent pupils. This year there have been over ninety, and 
probably two hundred, or a third of the school, have had 
something or other printed since the first issue in October. 
Whereas in the past the editor often had to fill up empty 
columns at the last moment (generally with editorials on 
“school-spirit”), the staff of the weekly newspaper has faced 
each week the delightful and truly educational task of se- 
lecting, condensing, and rejecting. Frequently the mater- 
ial turned in has been sufficient to make three issues in- 
stead of one. In a large, free, democratic, public high- 
school this is right. The monthly magazine often fails be- 
cause it is the product of a small, select, literary aristocracy. 

4. Educational values. Most school magazines come 
out “some time during the month.” To go to press at 3.30 
every Thursday afternoon, to read proof every Saturday 
morning, and then to distribute a four-page paper every 
Monday at 1.50 is an admirable training in promptness, 
regularity, and businesslike responsibility. The staff, more- 
over, is really taking a simple, though very practical course 
in news-writing, and is reading more critically and more in- 
telligently the daily papers that come into their hands. It 
certamly is an open question whether it is not wiser for 
us to train the boys and girls of American high-schools to- 
day to read the newspapers with intelligence and judgment 
than to attempt to develop in our youngsters the art of short- 
story writing. 

- The weekly paper of course has some disadvantages. 
One is the enormous amount of extra work it entails upon 
teachers and pupils. It should never be undertaken unless 
regular provision is made for it on the program. One in- 
structor should be relieved of at least five hours of teaching 
to be devoted to the newspaper staff. The other disadvan- 
tage is the fact that every school contains a few pupils who 
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can and will write good stories, and for them the paper 
should most certainly offer a medium of expression. To 
make the weekly a news-sheet and nothing more is em- 
phatically a mistake. We have met this problem in Newton 
by occasionally issuing a “Short Story Number,” and also 
by keeping constantly before the pupils a standing offer to 
print in each issue the best theme of the week written for 
any English teacher in the school. These devices mar the 
unity of the weekly Dynamo, but, what is far more impor- 
tant, they seem to satisfy the literary ambitions of our few 
more imaginative students. Ep. 


Note.—Miss Ewalt informs us that weekly newspapers are 
issued by the students of the San Diego High School, San Diego, 
Cal.; the West High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; the East High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. The Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, has a daily newspaper. The experiment, we believe, has 
been tried in Springfield, Mass., and is now under way in Everett. 
We shculd be glad to have members of our Association send us 
further data for a more complete bibliography of the school news- 
paper Incidentally, we advise you to send to Miss Ewalt in 
Cleveland for a sample copy of ‘The Scarab.”—Ed. 


Pret LER S h TO.ALL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


A plan to organize and coordinate the activities of English 
teachers throughout New England has been worked out by the 
Executive Council of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English. For years we have had local meetings, here and 
there, some of them very good, but none of them articulated 
with others or provided with a system which would insure their 
continuance. As a consequence, those who could not attend the 
two meetings of the Association heard only faint echoes of it, 
while many of those who did attend came as strangers unpre- 
pared for participation in the discussion. 

The need seems to be to have teachers throughout the New 
England States meet frequently, talk over their particular prob- 
Jems and those likely to be discussed at the Association meet- 
ing, acquire new points of view, new ideas, and stimulate them- 
selyes and others to vigorous participation in their profession. 
We need all’ the brains of all the English teachers in New 
England. To this end we have formulated the following plan: 

New Engiend is to be divided into convenient geographical 
districts, as follows: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Western 
Mass., North-Eastern Mass., Boston and vicinity, South-Hastern 
Mass., Rhode Island, and Conn. In each of these a chairman is 
to be responsible for organizing meetings in his district. Dif- 
ferent sections will naturally need to pursue different methods 
of organization, but the following method is suggested as a 
model for procedure. Each chairman should appoint, as early as 
possible, local chairmen, choosing particularly men and women 
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who are alive to the need of local meetings and capable of or- 
ganizing them. In the case of small villages, it will be advisable 
to treat several, if reasonably near together, as one locality. 
Barly in the fall the Executive Council will supply district chair- 
men with a general statement regarding the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the whole association; and local 
meetings, though they should not feel bound to consider these 
topics, should be encouraged to do so, in order that they may 
send representatives to the larger meetings with some prepara- 
tion for active participation. Such local meetings should be 
held at least once a month. An obvious adjunct of the plan is 
that each district chairman should assist his local chairmen in 
securing able speakers for the local meetings and that the execu- 
tive council of the Association should, on its part, do what it can 
to provide speakers both at local and district meetings. ‘Such 
meetings, however, should not be abandoned if no outside 
speaker is secured; and local meetings, no matter how dis- 
tinguished the visiting speaker, should preserve an intimate, 
informal character. They should typify ‘getting together,’ not 
“attending a lecture.” 
WALTER S. HINCHMAN, 
President, New England Association 
of Teachers of English. 
Note—This is to be our great work next year. It has almost 
infinite possibilities for real usefulness. Our first Leaflet next 
fall will be devoted to an account of our most successful series 
of English round-table meetings.—Ed. 


THE NEW AMERICA 


Short Stories of the New America 


Selected and edited by MARY A. LASELLE, of the Newton 
High Schools, 224 pp. 12 mo. 80 cents. 

These ten stories interpreting the America of this age to 
high school students are good literature as well as good Ameri- 
canism. No teacher of English can afford to neglect this col- 
lection in her plans for next Fall. 


President Wilson’s Addresses 


Edited by GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER, Professor in Princeton 
University. (English Readings for Schools.) 311 pp. 52 cents. 


CHAUNCY W. WELLS, University of California: 


“Tt is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to have in one com- 
pact volume the epoch-marking speeches and state papers of 
our great President. As one reads the book through, one 
wonders whether there has ever been in one small volume so 
great a contribution to liberal thinking in politics as this book 
contains; certainly not for a century has the world seen any- 
thing like it.”’ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


mee N PIC TEXTS 


HE CREED of the Atlantic Monthly is a simple 

one:—to be useful; to be pleasant; to be critical with 
tolerance, and instructive without pedantry; to have 
many moods, but the same character;to swear by honest 
English; and never to forget that, of all useless things, 
an uninteresting magazine least deserves salvation.— 
This, then, is the basis of Atlantic books. 


Atlantic Text Books Supplementary 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS Readings 

Birst:Series. << << » $1.25 1. THE LIE 

Second Series... . 1.25 MARY ANTIN.... $.15 
For the class in American literature 2. RUGGS: R.O.T.C. 
ESSAYS & ESSAY WRITING WILLIAM ADDLEMAN 

For the composition class, or for GANOE a eae re 15 

the student of the familiar 3. JUNGLE NIGHT 

ESSAVies go, ws at ee 1.00 WILLIAM BEEBE .. .. .15 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES CMC ee 

First Series. For college use. 1.60 Mrs. A. BURNETT-SMITH 15 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES 5. A FATHER TO HIS 

Second Series. For secondary FRESHMAN SON 

BODOOIS ar ce er elise ter ce 1.00 A FATHER TO HIS 
THE PROFESSION OF GRADUATE GIRL 

JOURNALISM EDWIN SANDFORD 

For college use ... . 1.00 MUAIR RIN 5 tn arte eye AD 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 6. A PORT SAID MISCEL- 

AND ITS MAKERS 1.60 LANY. 
For the class in American literature 4 he cane ts oer ») AS 
ATLANTIC READER : * MASTERY OF THE 

{In preparation] ARTS OF LIFE 
For Junior High School grade. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 5 


Manual of Texts and Their Uses, with special school rates, 
will be mailed to any teacher on request. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street. Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail to me, without charge, a copy of the Manual, 


“Atlantic Texts” 
Very truly yours, 


a i 


Just Published 
A Second Book of Composition 


By THOMAS HENRY BRIGGS, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and ISABEL McKINNEY, Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School. 


A Book for the second, third and fourth years of the high 
school, affording continuous practice in applying the basic prin- 
ciples of composition. It aims to break down the idea that 
composition is an academic and isolated subject, by correlating 
it with other subjects of the curriculum and other activities of 
life. The text is so planned that it does not restrict the skillful 
teacher while serving as a guide to the inexperienced. 


Teachers familiar with the First Book will welcome this 
Second Book. 


xi +516 pages, $1.24 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place - - Boston, Mass. 


LIVE TOPICS IN 


° >) 
Bolenius’s 

Everyday English Composition 
The Oral Theme or Talk Making Ideas Stand Out 
Improving the Speaking Voice Letters That Convince 
How to Learn to Converse Using Words Precisely 
How to Get Ideas How To Secure Clearness 
How to Tella Story ° The Effective Paragraph 
Making Letters Interesting Placing Modifiers Correctly 
Details That Identify Organizing Ideas 


How To Get Facts 


Miss Bolenius is a widely recognized authority on the teach- 
of Oral English. This book is brimful of practical plans. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


